OTTO  SCHNEID 


A  work  of  art  does  not  reveal  Its  3ecrets  on  first 
Inspection.  It  sneaks  to  us  slowly,   intimately.  It  will  yield 
up  its  full  richness  in  the  measure  that  we  make  an  effort  to 
find  it.  Art  appreciation  is  a     continuous  voyage  of  discovery 
and  rediscovery,  a  leisurely  charting  of  new  territories.  It 
demands  from  us  ,its  viewing  audience, a  receptivity,   a  sensit 
ivity  to  new  values  and  impressions.  The  relation  is  recipr 
ocal-  if  we  come    expecting  to  receive,  we  must  have  something 
to  give. 

This  is  especially  true  of  works  of  art  which  cannot 
easily  be  reduced  to     the  sum  of  certain  technical  procedures 
but  which  nevertheless  utilize  the  full  technical  apoaratus 
as  vehicle  of  an  idea  or  ideas,  works  which  ,  in  brief,  seek 
to  embody     ideas  in  their  appropriate  plastic  forms. 

This  applies  with  soecial  relevance  to  the  work 

of  Otto  Schneid. 

-    Otto  Schneid  is  an  artist  who  is  also  a  scholar. 
He  knows  the  art  of  the  oast     and  the  art  of  the  present;  he 
is  familiar  with  the  art  of  the  Orient  as  well  as  the  art  of  the 
Occident-  he  has  lectured  and  written  about  them.  He  is  a 
Biblical  scholar    and  is  at  home  in  the  soeculative  thought  of 
today.  And  his  life  is  rich  in  a  great  variety  of  personal  exo 
eriences.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  comolex  of  accumul 

ated  knowledge  and  experience    did  not  find  their  way  into  his 
art  ,   and  indeed  they  do.  If  these  intellectual  assets  do  not 

seem  to  intrude  into  his  work,  thsy    their  presence  there  is 
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unmi  stakable . 

Among  the  <jreat  Hebrew  oroohets  Ezekiel  is  one  of 
the  moat  imaginative.  The  pathos  of  Isaiah  is  deeoer,  the  wrath 
of  Jeremiah  is  fiercer,   bat  seldom  does  one  find  in  proohetlc 
literature  parables  and  tales  so  strangely  Inventive,   so  richly 
evocative  as  in  Ezekiel.     There  is,   besides,  a  certain  pertinence 
for  our  age  in  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Babylon 
and  his  message  ,   in  addition  to  its  local  Palestinian  apoliuat 
lonraay  , by  extension,   aoply  universally. 

The  most  majestic  and  awesome  vision  in  Ezekiel 
is  undoubtedly  , the  valley  of  the  bones,  and  this  ,too,  forms 
the  central  motive    of  Schneid 1 s  painting.   The  underlying  comp 
ositlonal  scheme  is  very  simnle  :  a  rectangle  divided  by  a  dlag 
onal    into  two  uneven  triangles.  The  content  of  each  triangle 
in  its  array  of  forms,     is  a  contrast  and  complement  tt0l4alms. 
of  the  contents  of  the  other-  leaden  haze  of  one,  transparent 
sky  of  the  other,     dead  , inert  tree  of  one  ,   living  green  leafy 
tree  of  the  other.     Asjanother  parable  in  Ezekiel  has  it: 

"...   I  have  dried  up  the  green  tree     and  have  made  the 
dry  tree  flourish" 

The  vision     in  the  trlabgle  on  the  left  is  seen  not  in 
stasis  but  as  a  process:  many  bones  are  still  in  their  original 
lifeless  state  of  inriinoblll ty ,     a  figure  is  taking  on  flesh 
but  is  still  tH    without  the  breath  of  life,   and  ,  finally 
the  fully  resurrected  begin  tc  assume  their  poses  as  living 
human  beings.  Ezekiel  standing    on  a  pinnacle     , watches  as  well 
as  commends  the  develooments  In  the  valley.  Diagonally  across 
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toward  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  a  luminous  female  nude  faces 
him.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  female  figure  in  the  story 
of  the  valley  of  the  bones,  but  we  may  recall  the  oarable  of 
Jerusalem  (  aisia  in  £  another  section  of  Szekiel  )     ,  the 
beautiful  story  about  the  young  woman,  neglected  and  abandoned 
but  rescued  by  the  grace  of  God,   fed  and  decked  out  in  fine 
raiment  till  she  is  fully  recovered: 

"...they  breasts  are  fashined  and  thy  hair  is  grown" 
We  could  carry  the  analysis  much  further,  perhaps 
even  beyond  the  intention  of  the  artist-  the  oicture  lends 
Itself  to  it-  in  order  to  see  how  Schneid  translates  the 
thought  of  an  ancient  prophet  into  a  oarable  for  modern  man. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  a  different 
approach  altogether,  the  approach  of  an  audience  that  seeks 
purely  pictorial  enjoyment  in  a  work  of  art.  It  is  of  course 
entirely  oossible  to  view  Schneid' s  work  in  this  light:  the 
luminous  female,   the  contrasting  figure  of  the  prophet,  the 
underlying  geometric  design,   etc    Possible-  but  is  it  also 
desiratele? .  As  a  result  of  such  an  aporoach,the  emotional 
impact  of  the  work  would  be  weakened,     and  the  visual  appeal 
would  be  lessened;  the  reciorocal  play  of    thought  and  its 
plastic  embodiment  would  both  suffer. 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  an  asoect  of 
Schneid' s  art  which  is  perhaos     peripheral  to  the  main  body  of 
his  oeuvre  but  which  (tone  the  less  has  soecial  interest  in 
demonstrating  how  an  artlfet  and  a  scientist  each  seeking  his 
own  particular  way  of  viewing  or  mastering  reality  ,   each  start 
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ing  from  the  same  thesis    proceed  in  diffeeent  directions  demand 
ed  by  their  particular  provinces  and    arrive  at  fcesults  worlds 
apart.  The  physicist  Ernest  Mach  in  his  "Analysis  of  Sensation" 
begins  with  a  premise  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  Schneid' s 
in  his     "Opticsm":  self  observation  ,  noting  at  first  only  parts 
of  the  face  ,nose  cheek,  mustache  (on  his  "headless"  body)  and 
proceeding    there^from  in  the  course  of  an  entire  book  %o  build 
up  in  greater  and  greater  complexity    his  theory  of  sensation 
and  its  relation  to  scientific  method. 

Schneid  ,  too,  begins  with  self  observation-  face,  eyes 
nose  -  simple  elements  that  grow  in    a  widening  circle: "eptistic 
firawlng,"  "Outlook  from  Studio" , "Douole  Portrait",  "  Black  Sun"  , 
factprs    in  what  might  be  called  an    expanding  universe.  Paremtfl 
eetically  ,  while  in  science    facts  and  observation    are  a  conin 
uity  ,like  links  in  a  chain    leading  to  an  inevitable  conclusion, 
in  art  each  step  ,  although  related  to  what  preceeds  as  well  as  to 
what  follows  ,   is    an  independedt  self  sufficient  creation. 

And  thus  we  are  back  where    we  oe^an  -the  receptivity 
of  the  viewere  to  the  message  of  the  artist.     If  we  wish  to  receive 
fully  the  message        thxa      we  must  have  something  to  give. 
To  him  who  hath  shall  be  goven. 


LOUIS  LOZOWICK 


